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The Committees of AiTangements for the Fourth of July, conscious 
®f the merit of your very eloquent address on that occasion, do, in behalf of their 
respective Societies, and the students in general, respectfully request you tp 
furnish them with a copy of the same for immediate publication. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
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livered at our recent celebration of the Anniversary of Ameri<;an Independence. 
Permit me to take this occasion of rendering you my thankful acknowledg* 
ments for the indulgence with which it was received. 

1 am, Gentlemen, 
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THOMAS J. BRACKENRIDGE. 
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ORATION. 



f ELLoW Students : 

, Man is a being whose pursuit is happiness. When first emerging . 
from a state of nature, urged by the evils of his condition, in eii' 
tering into civil society, he sought felicity. Without government, 
and without laws, he could have no security in, person or property, 
against the cupidity or the passions, of one stronger than himself. 
In proportion as the soverei gn power of states has pursued or neglected 
the of citizens, in pursuing or neglecting the great pur- 

poses of civil society, so have nations prospered or declined. Con- 
fident in the uninterrupted enjoyment of life and property, that 
crime will be followed by speedy punishment, and grievance by red,ressi 
man’s energies arecalled into action ; he encounters the dangers of the 
ocean, and .crosses the pathless desert, in the pursuit of fortune : he 
drains the pestilential mai'sh, and converts the barren wilderness 
into the fertile field. Confident that reward will accompany merit, 
he is prompted to deeds of the noblest daring and most magnificent 
disinterestedness. But, when legislators cease to, regard the happiness 
or interests of subjects, and pursue only theirown advantage; when 
life and property depend upon the caprice of unprincipled tyrants; 
when the distribution of justice is no longer equal; when rapine and 
extortion prevail, then industry ceases, for the motive to it is lost — 
the prospectof advantage to one’s self; improvement is brought to a 
stand, and, without a revolution, gradual ruin ensues. For who 
would visit foreign nations, encountering perils by land and sea, to 
accumulate a fortune cf which he might be deprived by the hand 
of rapacity ? Who would erect magnificent edifices, or labour in 
the cultivation of the earth, when another might possess himself of 
the house he had built, or reap the harvest he had st>wn ? Who 
would consunae the midnight lamp,, in painful investigations, for 
the benefit of mankind ; or who could encounter, with alacrity, the 
extremities of heat and cold, of hunger and thirst, unappalled by the 
noise of battle, or by scenes of blood, with the consciousness that 
superior merit was ever accompanied by the envy and enmity of the 
tyrant on whose will his life depended ? ' 

Thus have prospered, and thus declined, the mighty empires that 
have flourished and decayed upon the face of the earth. It was the 
happiness which man enjoyed under wise governments, which gave 
rise to the cultivated provinces and rich and populous cities of Asia 
and Africa, and to the greatness and splendour ofjGreece and Rome. 
But, as our virtues are not continued, neither is our prosperity per- 
manent. All that fUmains of the once celebrated empires of Nine- 
veh, Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, and Carthage, are solitary columns and 
mouldering ruins. The evils of bad governments have left, for the 
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intelligent, enterprising, and mighty population which enlivened 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the plains of Asia and Africa, 
a few wretched and abject beings, manacled by ignorance and su- 
perstition, and the victims alternately of rapine, famine, and pesti- 
lence ; have converted fertile fields'into frightful deserts, the K ibi- 
tation of man into the dens of wild beasts, and the noise and bustle 
of magnificent cities into the silence of death. 

The pursuit of happiness laid the foundation of civil societies j 
whose prosperity has been proportioned to the extent in which they 
have accomplished this desired object. The same mighty principle 
has given rise to. revolutions, and to the improvements which 
have taken place in the political condition of man, where the exist- 
ing governments have not produced felicity, and yet the depravity 
of rulers had not extended to the people, nor oppression smothered 
every energy of the human mind. Had Greece and Rome been bless- 
ed by a continued succession of wise and virtuous kings, had they al- 
ways been happy, they had never been republics: but, driven to 
■madness by the oppressions of tyrants, they sought to terminate 
their sufferings by destroying the source from whence they had 
flowed — experiencing the intolerable miseries which spring from 
arbitrary power, they were forced, in the pursuit of happiness, to new 
and untried forms of government. Had the English couhcils beea 
always guided by the cunning and discernment of VValpole, or by 
the wisdom and virtue of Chatham, America had not now been a 
great and independent nation, but hadi^constituted a part of the em- 
pire of Great Britain. Before the oppressions of the mother 
country, the thirteen colonies had no \vish for independence; and 
before the spirit of inquiry to which these gave rise, no correct 
knowledge of the nature of |'ree governments, or impression that 
their condition could be improved; Our fathers believed’, with the 
historians and philosophers of England, that she alone, of all the 
nations that had existed, was possessed of that degree of freedom 
which is compatible with the happiness of the subject, and the 
proper efficiency of government. They had no idea of a govern- 
ment, independent of*an hereditary monarch : but, though driven 
by persecution from their native land, in seeking charters they vol- 
untarily sought to continue under the dominion of the tyrant, the 
author of their sufferings. Having experienced the evils .which 
spring from the connexion of religion with the civil government, 
they proceeded to institute an established religion, and, having been 
persecuted, became persecutors. Our fathers contended, unaided, 
with all the difficulties which attend the first settlement of a remote 
wilderness, with famine, with disease, and with a subtle and fero- 
cious enemy, who sought their extermination ; yet, when they had 
risen by their own exertions, superior to all their difficulties and to 
comparative greatness, they viewed with pleasure the assumption 
of a legislative authority over them by Great Britain, though that 
authority was exercised in acts little calculated for their benefit, but 
rather to repress their energies, and to prevent the increase of their 
power. It was not, fellow citizens, the appointment of governors 
to rule over him, — men ofttimes unacquainted with his interests and 
destitute of principle ; it was not the violation of his charters; it 
was not the restriction of his commerce, that called forth the resisb- 
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a!ic6 of the colonist; but the attempt to rob him, under the name 
taxation^ Whatman has ever deemed essential to felicity, his 
property, in violation of his known rights as a British subject, and 
of the fundamental maxim of the British Constitution, under which 
he had prospered and been happy. It was the- experience of accu- 
mulated wrongs that alienateil his affections from the mother coun- 
try ; and the consciousness that, as the subject of Great Britain, 
he must be a wretched slave, that led to his independence. Well, 
might he say ; — “ What happiness can I have, if I may be robbed of 
the fruits of my labour without my consent, and to dny extent that 
a distant nation may please, whose own burdens will be lightened. in 
proportion as it oppresses me ? Tyranny is still the same, whether 
exercised by a king who resides among us or a distant nation ; and 
it will not improve my condition, to know that it is not an American 
monarch, but a British Parliament, which claims the uncontrolled 
power over my life, my property, and all that I hold dear.” 

There has ever been with mankind a reluctance to withstand 
their lavvful authorities, or to change, the form of government un- 
der which they have lived. Theinfluence of custom is very great 
over the human mind. We are naturally attached to the institutions 
of our fathers, and fearful of change ; lest, instead of improving it 
should deteriorate cun condition, — instead of increasing it should di- 
mii\ish OUT hajt/imess; While the evils of a government are toler- 
able, and while there remains any hope of redress, it is ejeemed 
better to submit, than, by resistance, or removing the restraints of 
civil society, to risk the horrors of war or of anarchy. Thus thought 
our fathers, and thus tbiaking, acted accordingly; They submitted 
as long as it was possible to submit; and when forbearance could 
be used no longer, they had recourse to arms, because there remain- 
ed no alternative butwar, or the miseries which attend upon abject 
servitude. They had weighed the consequences, and had found that 
the evils of war, with all the dangers arising from an unequal con- 
test, were less intolerable than the oppressions of arbitrary powei\ 
Whether exercised by a King, a Parliament, or a distant nation. It 
was not an injury in firdsfiecto, but the actual experience of wrong j 
It was not the simple act of the British Parliament, declaring tha€ 
“it had and of right ought to bpe pCwer to biiid the colonies in all 
cases whatsoever,” which in this one comprehensive sentence de- 
prived them of liberty, of property, and of every right incident to 
humanity ; but the attempt to enforce the exercise bf the power thus 
claimed, with an army and navy, that spilt the blood of the : evolu- 
tion. Nor was it, fellow citizens, until no hope remained of a 
redress of accumulated grievances, until every effort at reconcilia- 
tion had been ineffectually made, until petition after petition, re- 
monstrance after remonstrance., addressed to the king and the people 
bf Great Britain, had been 4i3«iegarded, until their seas had been 
plundered, their coasts ravaged, their towns burnt, and their lives 
destroyed, and, to increase the ravages of war, effectuate their 
subjugation, foreign mercenaries had been hired, — that our fathers, 
inspired by the sense of multiplied and multiplying wrongs, and 
by the solemn conviction that the purpose of England was fixed to 
enslave or to destroy, published to the world' the writing which has 
jiist been read in your hearings, whiebi in giving them a place among' 
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the independent nations of the earth, gave them the power of sfectir'- 
itig their liberties by self-government, and the right of carrying 
on defensive war against Britain as against other nations, without 
the guilt or the imputation of rebellion. 

The human capacity is almost boundless^ nor do we know the ex- 
tent of our powers, of either mind or body, until some great emer- 
gency shall have called them into action. Man, at the command of 
tyrants, has levelled the lofty mountain, has turned aside the course 
of rivers, or has erected the mighty pyramid, which the lapse of 
time has not decayed, nor the convulsions of nature thrown down. 
But how much more can he accomplish, when all that he holds es- 
sential to his felicity is at stake ; his life— his liberty— his- property 
— -his native land — the parents who gave him birth— the partner of 
his lot, and the children of his affections. The independence of 
Greece, maintained against the millions of Xerxes; the indepen- 
dence of America, achieved in spite of the unparalleled exertions 
of Britain, by sea and land, will remain more glorious and more 
lasting monuments of what man can do, than all the temples of 
Greece, the amphitheatres of Rome, or the pyramids of Egypt. 
Who could have thought that England, the first nation in the world, 
for arts and arms, for the extent of her dominions and multitude of 
her population, with an energetic government and united people; 
whose manufactures supplied the world; whose resources were in- 
exhaustible; whose army had ever been victorious over the most 
Warlike enemies, arid whose navy had acquired her the undisputed 
dominion of the ocean, — would have been compelled to yield, after 
seven years’ contest, to America, the child of yesterday, with a po- 
pulation of but two millions, and this scattered over a wide extent of 
territory, and inhabiting different and independent states, with dif- 
ferent pursuits and interests — without an efficient government— 
without manufactures— without the munitions of war — without mi* 
litary knowledge or experience — without a navy, or ijtoney, the 
sinews of war? But it was not until all her resources had been call- 
ed forth in a desperate and protra^cted struggle ; until the flames of 
many a burning village, and the desolation of many a ravaged field, 
had borne witness to the injury she could do ; until many an orphan, 
and many a widow, had been left to mourn the bravery of her war* 
riours, which deserved a better cause, that she acknowledged 'the 
independence of our country. We have been accustomed, fellow- 
students, to admire the, unshaken firmness of the Roman Senate, and 
the patience amidst suffering, and bravery in the hour of clanger, of 
the armies of Greece and Rome, in the vigour of these republics. 
But not the Roman Senate, in any of their most dangerous wars-^* 
not when contemplating, with calm unconcern, the approach of in- 
evitable ruin ; not when refusing other terms to a victorious, than 
they had offered to a conquered enemy^ not amidst the successes of 
Pyrrhus, or after the battle of Cannse— exhibited more commanding, 
dignity, or more unshaken firmness, than did the Congress of Ame- 
rica, throughout the whole period of the revolutionary contest. 
Having pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour, 
in support of the independence of their country, they redeemed 
their pledge. At that dark period, when their army defeated, dri- 
ven through New-Jersey, and reduced almost to nothing, threatened 
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ruin to their cause ; when Washington is said to have wept, or, giv^ 
ing up all for lost, to have sought death at the hand of his enemies ; 
they did not despair. Driven from place to place by a victorious 
enemy, they stood alike unmoved in every condition of their affairs ; 
nor in their deepest distress was there a voice that spoke of peace 
on other terms than of independence. Not the warriours of Xeno- 
phon, in the far-famed retreat of the ten thousand, nor of Caesar or 
Crassus, encountered rpore, or exhibited more patience and valour, 
than did the soldiers of the revolution. Our country has not yet pro- 
duced a Xenophon, a Thucydides, or Livy, whose pure simplicity, 
masculine energy, or majestic eloquence, has given perpetuity to 
the fortitude and bravery of Grecian or Roman warriours. But, 
though the pen of no immortal historian has delineated the suffer- 
ings of our forefathers, they will ever remain fresh in the memory 
of their descendants. In the midst of our felicity, we will some- 
times turn aside to drop a tear to the memory of him who died that 
we might be free and happy—in the field of battle, oy in the noisome 
prison or prison-ship, by a fate far worse — the lingering death’ of 
hunger or disease, without one to render assistance, or to soothe his 
expiring moments with the voice of sympathy and friendship. 
With the eye of fancy we will sometimes follow the march of the 
soldier of Washington, by the bloody traces which'^ his naked and 
lacerated feet left upon the frozen ground, or behold him as he lay 
at Valley Forge, and elsewhere, the pale and emaciated vietina of 
want, nakedness, and disease. Yes 1 though forty years have roll- 
ed away since the war of the revolution ; though the noise of battle 
is now no longer heard; though the disconsolate father no longer 
laments the loss of the child of his affections ; though the anxious 
wife no longer watches, with tearful eyes, the return of her husband, 
who lies far away, cold on the field of battle ; though the helpless 
female no longer dreads the brutality of an unbridled soldiery; 
though thcL blood which stained the plains of Saratoga and York- 
Town remains no longer ; and though the green verdure has long 
since shaded the grave of the fallpn 'warriour — yet, heroes and'sages 
of the revolution ! the remembrance of your illustrious deeds will 
never be lost by your offspring. Contemplating what you have suf- 
fered, we will learn the proper vatlue of the blessings we enjoy ; and 
our souls will be fixed in the resolution of encountering death in its ' 
most appalling forms, rather than not transmit to our posterity that 
legacy which you have bequeathed to us, sealed with your blood. 

The labours of our fathers, the patriots of the revolution, were 
not in vain. They sought amidst scenes of danger and 

suffering, and they found it for themselves or their posterity. Few 
now survive. Most of those who escaped the dangers of war have 
been called away, one after another, by the regular course of death. 
Their sufferings are at an end ; but their children enjoy in quiet the 
fruits of their labours. We are happy in the inheritance we have 
received from them-^Indepcndence and Freedom : and we have the 
assurance of continued felicity, in the strength of our government, 
and wisdom of our political institutions. No foreign nation can 
now claim a right to bind us by its acts of legislation ; to restrain 
our commerce, or rob us of the fruits of our honest industry. We 
respectable and recipected amonir the empires of the earth. No 
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^liiiprincipled desiwt can claim a I'igiit, delegated or divine, to sp^di!^ 
with oiir lives, our property, or our liberties. PVe bold these in our 
own hands No hereditary monarch, no- haughty nobility, no art- 
ful priestliood, governs us, TVe govern ourselves. Little did Co- 
lumbus think, that, in discovering America, he was preparing an 
asylum for the genius of Liberty, who could find no resting place in 
any other quarter of the globe. Little did he think that he was the 
pioneer to a mighty nation, where man, after having been six thou- 
sand, years the slave of despotism, should attain to his proper dig- 
nity of character ; should know his rights, and regard them ; should 
be free and happy. , 

The philanthropist, who had regarded the condition of man in 
the governments of past ages, or of modern . times, in the frozen 
Regions of the pole, or under the burning rays of the tropical sun> 
and had every where beheld him the victim of oppression ; who 
had seen civil society, instead of accomplishing his happiness and 
the perfection of his nature, producing infinite miserie.s, and pre- 
cluding his improvement, by perpetuating the reign of ignorance 
and superstition ; who had beheld in Asia, the quarter of the world 
where man is said to have been first created, and where science 
certainly took its rise — where Egypt, Assyria, and Persia flourished-, 
no knowledge of any other form of government, than that which cen- 
tres all right and ail power in one individual j who had beheld 
in Europe, the most improved portion of the globe, where the arts 
and sciences have been brought to the greatest perfection, and 
where man exhibits himself in liis most commanding character, 
governmertts instituted on the accursed principle that war is the end 
of all government, and the despotism of the camp introduced into 
civil life ; who had seen the Turkish Pacha, on frivolous pretences, 
ravaging the fields of the nviserable agriculturist, or plundering and 
burning peaceful villages, turning out men, women, and children, to 
perish in the desert > who had seen the European despot, involv- 
ing his country in all the horrors of war, shedding rivers of blood, 
through a lawless ambition, through folly, or through pride ; who 
had heard the criesof the unhappy French Huguenots, mui-dercd by 
the commands of their sovereign, without regard to age, sex, or 
'condition, because they had not believed certain nonsensical dog- 
mas, which had no connexion w'ith their characters, either as citi- 
zens or as men; who had seen the flames that consumed Ridley, 
Latimer, and IIuss ; and who had askpd, in the anxiety of his 
heart — W as civil society iiistituted to promote the happiness, of 
O'Ue man, or of a few, and to render the multitude abject and mis- 
erable? Are ngahkind born unequal, as Plato and Aristotle have 
asserted, and is it the law of Our nature that some shall be masters 
and sorne slaves ? Is the God of Natore partial in the distribution 
OT his gifts to the children of men I Is it, through his unalterable 
decree that the lives and fortunes of thousands are at the disposal 
of one-— that thousands labour for the good of one — that thousands 
suffer from want, that one may surfeit in superfluous abundance? 
He must have heard, with unutterable joy, the voice of America, 
tVhich awakened sleeping nations, and struck terrowr into the liearl» 
ot tyrants, proclaiming these everlasting truths : That all man* 
kind ave by nau^re free and equal-— That the only purpose of civil 
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society is the hap])iness of all its members. That with the people 
is all right, and from them must proceed all power; and they may 
resume the power they have delega,ted or change the form of go-! 
vernment they have instituted, wdien they shall deem it necessa- 
ry for their well being. Truths which the wisdom of ages had 
never discovered, and which, after many thousand years of darkness 
announced the dawn of reason and liberty. Let Qreece boast her 
Phidias, her Apelles, her Homer, and Demosthe,nes ; let England 
boast her Bacon, her Newton, her Boyle ; let Greece boast that sh^ 
has cultivated our taste, or England that she has increased our 
knowledge of nature ; America may boast that he has secured the 
happiness as well of the ignorant multitude as of the few who pos- 
sess cultivated taste or extended knowledge. Though Greece has 
perfected staluarV, painting, poetry, and eloquence ; though England 
has made us acquainted with the nature and properties of external 
objects; though she has laid open not only the causes of the phe- 
nomena which take place around, but the laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies through the boundless I'egions of space; 
yet America has done more than all this. She has taught, by pre- 
cept and by example, the true purpose of government; she has 
raised man from the condition of a wretched slave, to dignity and 
hafifiiness. 

The little benefit mankind had received frotn revolutions, or the 
efforts of a people to improve their condition, which, after having 
produced terrible convulsions, and spilt torrents of'blood, had never 
terminated in any thing "better than a change of masters, or of one 
form of government, for another, hardly less exceptionable ; the 
antiquity, duration, and general prevalence of the monarchical form 
of government; the oppressions of the multitude by the rich and no- 
ble, in the Athenian democracy or Roman aristocracy ; the frequent 
revolutions to which.these republics were incident; the rash, injuri- 
ous, and ungrateful measures the Athenians w'ere continually enter- 
ing into, through the influence'of demagogues, or of transitory emo- 
tion ; the eternal tumults in Rome, arising from the clashing inter- 
ests of the senate atid^people ; all, had led to the impression, that 
the condition of man, in civil society, could hardly be bettered : and, 
while the other sciences were brought to perfection', the. science of 
government was deemed incapable of improvement. Absolute mo- 
narchy Was considered as the best form of government, because the 
universal assenl of mankind had been given in its favour; and be- 
cause there had been little real happiness the ancient republics, 
amidst the grievous oppressions of the poor, and the eternal factions 
and tumults of all orders. The almost total ignorance of the an- 
cient republics of any other form of government than^'U pure monar- 
chy, aristocracy, or democracy, and of the doctrine of representation 
in government, had led the Englishman, in the exultation of his 
heart, to imagine th^^jyiis government, which is mixed, and where 
the voice of the peop^^s heard feebly through a shadow of repre- 
sentation, was the master-piece of human genius, and the greatest bul- 
wark of liberty that ever was erected. The fact that republics had 
always been confined to iiijdividual cities, or territories of inconsi- 
derable magnitude, had led even Montesquieu to suppose, that des- 
potic sway is necessary for a great empire. The fact that most of 
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tiie governments, of whose origin history g'ives an account, had been 
the result of fraud, of force, or of accident, had led to the belief that' 
the people had not the power or capacity to choose a government 
for themselves : and the total ignorance of mankind of their rig-hts, 
had produced the impression that they had none. America has_but. 
just taken her place among the nations of the earth, and all these 
impressions have disappeared. She has taught that a people may 
successfully resist oppression ; and, if they be net wanting to them- 
selves, may improve their condition. That the science of govern- 
ment is, like other sciences, the invention of man-— has therefore its 
errours, and may receive its improvements. That, as man knows 
nothing intuitively, but is a being of whose nature it is the fixed 
law that the discovery of truth shall be the result of study and observa- 
tion ; it is not to be wondered at that the form of government, the 
monarchical, which was instituted at an early stage of his improve- 
ment, and which has descended, with increasing defects, to the pre- 
sent times, was not the best. That the universality and duration of 
despotism, is owing to the general prevalence of ignorance and vice. 
The few, in despotic empires, whose minds are enlightened by sci- 
ence, and who come to a knowledge ©f their rights, are restrained 
by interest or fear ; or if they had the inclination, have not the power, 
to effectuate a change ; while the multitude have ever been grossly 
ignorant, the children of imitation, catching their opinions and pur- 
suits from those around them, considering the government of their 
fathers, as their religion, to be necessarily the best, nor ever calling 
in question its superiority, unless their passions be inflamed by un- 
usual and intolerable injury. She has caught that the republics of 
Greece and' Rome, being the first efforts of man in vindication of 
his rights, were defective ; but that the slavery of the poor, and fre- 
quent convulsions and revolutions, are not necessarily incident to 
republics. To the inhabitant of the continent of Europe, she has 
taught that the government may be efficient and the people happy^ 
■where the people govern. To the Englishman, she has taught that 
he is but a slave ; the slave of his parliament, which artful princes 
have ever rendered subservient to their purposes, and i over whose 
power there is no control, from whose tyrapny no redress. That 
a nation may be free, happy, and powerful, without an hereditary 
monarch, with a preponderating influence, many times destitute of 
understanding and virtue; without a haughty nobility, claiming the 
highest offices of state, not by right of merit, but of birth ; or an 
established priesthood, the pampered minions of power, rolling in 
luxury on the hard earning of the poor, and promoting continually 
the vices and arbitrary measures of their sovereign. To the world, 
America has taught, that she alorie, of all the nations that have 
flourished, has perfectly accomplished the essential purpose of civil 
government. 

Man, the feeblest of all creatures, withoi^jjhe strength, weapons 
of defence, or fieetness of other animals, miSPRave been compelled, 
in a state of nature, to seek the assistance of his fellows, for the puj'- 
poses of defence or support ; and, in society, he would find not only 
a remedy for the defects of his organization, but the improvement of 
his nature. He would acquire the lofty faculties of speech and reason. 
But in society, tvithout laws, and a power to enforce them, the strong 
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oppressing the weak, and the weak uniting to avenge themselves of 
the strong, cupidity and passion having no restraint, there could be 
no safety in life or property. All would see the necessity of secu- 
rity; and government would be instituted to accomplish this pur- 
pose — to gain security in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
from injury, foreign or domestic, public, or private. How is this pur- 
pose accomplished in a despotic empire ? Nero will tell ; to whose 
eyes no sight was so pleasing as the blood of his subjects ; to whose 
ears no music so sweet as their' dying gToans. Our lives, fellow- 
citizens, our liberties, and our property, do not depend upon tin- 
will of one man, as in Austria, Russia, and Prussia; nor of a parlia- 
ment, as in England. No individual, no collective body, can injure 
us. Our chief magistrate dare not violate our rights ; his powers 
are defined, and Ire is responsible; our legislature cannot oppress 
us — it is restrained by the constitution ; and, if our constitution be 
not a sufficient guard, we, who have framed, may correct or abolish 
it. Though our territories , are as extensive as those of Rome in her 
glory; though they extend from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and 
embrace regions differing widely in clinaate and productions, Mon- 
tesquieu himself would acknowledge that ours is a rejjublican form 
of goverrimdllt where, through the principle of representation, the 
people substantially govern, without being subject to the bloody 
factions of Rome, or rash measures of Athens. We instituted the 
government under which we live ; we chose the rulers by whom we 
are governed ; if they are incompetent, or neglect our interests, we 
may choose others in their stead. Our object is security; if our 
government cannot afford it, we have the right, and will exercise it, 
of instituting another. 

Thus our security is perfect, 'because it rests with ourselves. 
Can we be otherwise than happy under such a government as ours ? 
Is there a man of all the ten millions whose bosoms this day beat 
high in the consciousness of independence, who can say I am mise- 
rable ; my country has causelessly sought my life ; has robbed me 
of my property ; has violated my rights ! The cries of the unhappy 
victim of oppression never reach our ears; they die awayupon the vast, 
oceans that separate us from Europe, Asia, and Africa. Why is it 
that the peace of our country is not disturbed, nor its fields died with 
the blood of conflicting bigots ? It is because every man worships 
God according to his conscience, and there is none to mahe. him 
afraid. Why is it that yon fields are green with the, fruitful har- 
vest? It is because the happy agriculturist is, assured the fruits of 
his labour will remain with himself. Why is it that, in yonder 
stately edifice,* we ofttimes behold the student’s midnight lamp, who, 
abstracting himself from the sweets of social life, spends the morn- 
ing of his days in painful study ? It is because the highest offices 
of his country are open to his ambition, and his country will ac- 
knowledge and will reward merit. If the feelings of thq people of 
this mighty nation could be expressed at this moment, with a voice 
such as heaven never heard, nor earth re-echoed, they would pro- 
nounce, We are happy. . > ' 

Our constitution was instituted to promote pur happiness, and 
the councils of our nation havp never lost sight of this object. 

* The College building. This address was delivered in the College grove* 




Never, pei iia'ps, has the helm of, any government been more wisely 
guided than ours. While the course of other nations has been 
in arked with blood ; while they have engaged for trivial or unjus- 
tifiable reasons, in terrible and devastating wars; while the agon- 
izing’ Indian, or persecuted patriot of Ii’fland, proclaimed the ava- 
rice, intolerance, and cruelty of England ; while weeping Europe de- 
plored the wicked ambition of France,— -the unvarying maxims of 
American policy have been Peack, Justice, Humanity. The hap- 
less African sleeps in safety on his native shore. The aboriginal 
American, now shorn of ail his stren|^th and fierceness, finds his, 
safety in the humanity of a power that might crush him at a word, 
but is yearly labouring to improve his condition. J’he unhappy 
European, driven by persecution, religious or civil, from his native 
land, finds in America an asylum, where the “ wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest,” While all Europe has been 
shook by the conflicts of mighty armies, and has rung with the din 
of arms ; we heard the noise as from afar, like the dying murmurs 
of a distant storm. Thdugh ,we hailed with joy the efforts of a 
mighty nation to emancipate itself from the shackles of despotism ; 
though we have seen France contending for rights wl^jch we count 
dearer than our lives, against Europe combined ; thIPgh we have 
seen the. ancient dynasty of the Bourbons restored to that unhappy 
people ; though we have seen the risings of liberty in Italy, smoth- 
ered by the overweening force of despotism ; though we have seen 
the unhappy Spaniard^ just emerging from the horrors of the inqui- 
sition and of arbitrary power, robbed of his constitution and his 
hopes ; the star-spangled banner of 4.m^*'ica has never been unfurl- 
ed upon the continent of Europe to support the declining cause of 
a despot, or to fight the battles of freedom. Deeply have we sympa- 
thized with straggling liberty, an(^ deeply have" tve regretted {that 
the iron hand of despotism should have prevailed at last. But it 
has not prevailed. No : an awful storm is ready to burst amidst the 
portentous silence of the present calm. That' torrent, which has 
been impeded in its progress, gains new force each day, and will> 
ere long, sweep before it every impediment ; involving in one com- 
mon ruin, the thrones of despots and of kings, a haughty nobility, 
and panupered priesthood. 

Peace is the true policy of our country. Who is it that is^ igno- 
rant of the horrours of war ? Who is it that does not know the 
danger of wars to free governments ? Let France teach them : 
^unhappy France! She stands an everlasting monument to guard 
republics against Uieir greatest danger. But for her eternal wars 
|she had now been a great and free nation, in spite of the ignorance 
and the vice of her citizens, which had been the consequence of the 
long sway of despotism. Her virtuous and patriotic generals, and 
'the soldiers who fought as inspired by liberty, all perished in a few 
years, and in their place succeeded generals, whom interest, not love 
of country swayed, and a depraved and mercenary soldiery ; while 
her mighty armies had given the military so vast a preponderancy 
over the civil power, that a military despotism was easily substitut- 
ed in place of a distracted civil government. Let Rome pursue the 
policy of war ; and let her eternal tumults, let the massacres of 
Sylla and Marius, let the history of the pret,orian guards, let the 




i'eign of Caligula, and other tyrants, prove its blessings. Let Enk^ 
laud pursue the policy of war; and let her people, weighed down by 
an intolerable load of debt, let their liberties diminished, their hap- 
piness disregarded, proclaim its blessings. Ours is the policy of 
peace. Every year of peace adds new strength, new resources, to 
our nation ; favouring the increase of population, and giving op- 
portunity to clear our boundless forests, and cultivate our desert 
prairies. We have, indeed, had our wars ; but they have been wars 
of defence. We boast our illustrious generals, and our feats of armsj 
but the glory of our generals has been acquired in protecting their 
homes^ and their firesides. Our victories have been gained over 
an invading loe. We boast our Washington, who achieved the 
liberties of his country ; we boast our Jackson, who, on the 8th,of 
January, 1814, a day fatal to many of Britain’s sons, taught a proud 
invader , that the military virtues of our fathers had been infierited. 
by their children. — Btrt we are not to imagine, fellow citizens, that 
wars are never to be entered into but, for defence. Are not nations 
individual members of a great Batural sdciety, and bound as indi- 
viduals, in a civil society, to assist each other in distress ; to listen 
to the voice of humanity, when it can be done compatibly with safe- 
ty ? Will any blame the brave Sobieski,for saving Austria from the 
Turkish dominion ? Will any blame France for assisting America 
in her revolutionary contest, W'hen, exhausted by a protracted 
struggle, her resources gone with the credit of her paper currency, 
she was about to become the unresisting victim to tyrannic oppres- 
sion ? Would any have blamed America, if she had rendered actual 
assistance to the unhappy Greeks ? There are those whose coun- 
tenances we,re suffused with the honest blush of shame, when the 
councils of their nation had refused, not so much actual assistance* 
as a simple expression of sympathy, with an unhappy people, strug- 
gling against a barbarous oppresor, for, both liberty and life i Have 
we read the ^istory of our fathers, and is the immortal bard of anti- 
quity right, when he says — 

“ Non ignara mall, miseris succurrere disco 

Youth is the season foi^generous emotions ; and if now, in the infan* 
cy of our government, we can regard the unhappy fate of Scio, with- 
out one compassionate emotion, what is to he our character when 
we shall have become raore-hackneyed in the ways of nations ? “ But 
Greece comprehends apartof the independent empire of Turkey.’^ 
So did America constitute a part of the empire of Britain ; and yet 
we received assistance from France, at a time when our prospect of 
ultimate success was less bright than that of Greece. “ But 
the Greeks are slaves, and bear a relation to the Mussulmans 
somewhat correspondent to that of the black to the white popula- 
tion of our country.” If they are slaves, and the slaves* of oppres- 
sion, they have been, they are not subjects, but enemies. Fellow 
citizens, 1 speak the language of the Scythians to Alexander, 
hut the sentiments of Vattel,.when I say ; there is nevFr any friend- 
ship beiweeii the master and the slave. In the midst of peace the 
rights of war stiii subsist. 1 shudder while I speak. How long 
!»hall^stbis dark, this detestable stain in our national charat*:cr, be 



permitted to remain ? Can our state leg;islatures, can our natiotiaV 
legjslature, do nothing to remove it ? Have we forgot that the 
same voice that spoke us into existence as a nation, proclaimed the 
eternal truth, that all mankind are equal; — that, whether he be 
white, as the European ; copper coloured, as the Indian, dr black, 
as the African ; man has still the same unalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happines?. Does interest close our ears 
to the voice'^of justice and humanity ; and shall we for ever exhibit 
the spectacle of a people boasting of liberty and man’s rights, with 
a whip brandished over their affrighted slaves ? Will the time never 
come, when art Ameidcan may say, with the proud exultation of an 
Englishman : No slave can tfead the soil of my native counti’y ; it is 
holy, and has been consecrated by the genius of universal freedom. 

Our political institutions, differ from all the nations of ancient and 
modern times ; but the human mind is still the same. Man ever 
has pursued, and ever will pursue happiness, either in the acquisi* 
tion of fortune, in the gratification of his passions, in pomp and lux- 
ury, or in distinction as a gallant warrior, a profound statesman, or 
a useful citizen or in pre-eminence in wisdom, or knowledge, or 
virtue. According as tb^ one or the other of these objects shall be 
the predominant pursuit among the people of a nation, so will be 
its national character. With a free people, whatever be the desired 
object, the generous emulation which republican institutions create, 
prompts to such an ardour of pursuit as will allow no mediocrity of 
character. This is a momentous period in the history of our coun- 
try. She is yet in her infancy ; her character is not yet formed ; 
the nations ot the earth lay before us, and it remains l^or us to deter* 
mine which we shall imitate. -Shall we pursue the acquisition of 
wealth by commerce, as did Carthage ; or glory in war, as did 
Rome ? Shall we, like the Netherlands, lose our liberties in the, pur- 
suit of wealth ? Or shall we, like Switzerland, without attempting 
conquests, or engaging in any but defensive wars, preserve our 
liberties by training our soldiers to the art of war in the armies of 
other nations ? 

There are many excellencies and defects in the American’s cha* 
racter. There is an elasticity which will ensure him eminence in 
any thing he shall undertake. There is tlie enthusiastic ardour of 
the Frenchman, combined with the stubborn f>erseverance of the 
Englishman. But his are restless enei;gies*. His powers require 
active employment; and, whatever he engages in, he pursues to ex- 
tremity. Let his attention be called to war, and, ere long, there 
nvould stand arrayed, not on this continent alone, but in the hearts 
of the mightiest empires of Europe, armies such as Rome neveT 
equalled, for valour and discipline. Let wealth be the object of his 
pursuit, and his activity and enterprise would rendei^ the world tri- 
butary ; our riches would be greater than those of Carthage ; our 
depravity would be equal to our wealth ; and, as vice can only be 
restrained by fear, a despotism would be built upon the ruins of our 
republic. If there be at present in our country any object of gene- 
ral pursuit, or general desire, it is gain. “ A mistaken avarice,” 
says a distinguished French philosopher, “ now deprives the Ame- 
rican of that illustrious renown which renders the individual as 
respectable as the nation. ’ Oiir perfect security leads us to forget 




the source from whence it flows. The ardent patriotism Vrbich 
slumbers in our bosoms, and which would prompt to a contempt of 
every personal advantage for the good of our country, is not awa- 
kened by a sense of common danger, and of common cause with heri 



^Assembled Greece no longer applauds the illustrious historian ; the 
Crowded theatre no longer rises to the immortal poet ; fame no 
longer inscribes, in her everlasting scroll, the names of Socrates and 
Aristides ; the world no longer admires Fabricius and Cincinnatus. 
What shall we do ? The Vast void in our minds must be filled. Our 
restless energies must be employed.— Wealth affords the means for 
gratifying our passionsi It commands respect, and wealth has be- 
come the object of our pursuit. 

FellovV-citiiens, ours is a great reapbnSibiliCy, We* stand upon a 
lofty eminence. The eyes of an anxious world are fixed upon us. 
We are to exhibit the effects of republican institutions ; the influence 
of freedom upon the human mind and character. Shall we exhibit 
liberty as rendering man base, avaricious, and artful ; not wise, vir- 
tuous, and noble? As prpducing a nation of lying merchants, not of 
heroes and sages ? If we pursue gain, our« will be the character of 
perfidious Carthage, /weeping for her money 5 not of magnanimous 
Rome, contemplating, with calm sternness, the Conqueror of Cannae 
at her gates; Let us not belie the opinion of philosophers, that free- 
dom contributes to ennoble the mind. ^ Let US not be a barren tree 
lipon a fruitful land. Our active powers want employment. Let us 
Still further meliorate the condition of the unhappy aboriginal Ame- 
ricans. Let us restore the wretched African to the land of his 
fathers. Let us bind together the various independent States, which 
constitute our Union, by magnificent roads and canals. Let sci- 
ence be an object of our pursuit. We may enlarge the bounds of use- 
ful knowledge, and acquire the glory Which Greece acquired, through 
her never-dying poets, historians, and philosophers. Let us pursue 
Virtue, and pre-eminence in usefulness to our fellow-citizens and to 
\he World at large. Vice and ignorance are the pillars which sup- 
port the thrones of despots ; virtue and knowledge are^ at once the 
parents and the guardians of liberty and happiness. 
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These Laws shall be read to the students, and subscribed 
by them, after evening prayers, the first day of each term. 

At the close of each term a circular shall be sent to the 
parent or guardian of each student, exhibiting a general view of 
his expenses, deportty^nt, and proficiency. 



At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Columbian Col- 
lege in the District of Columbia, on the 13th of January, 1824,^ 
the following code of Laws for the internal government of the 
College, was passed unanimously. 



O. B. BROWN, President 



Enoch Rbtnolds, Secretary. 




COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 



The Trustees of tiie Columbian College in the Diatrict of 
Columbiai deeply sensible of the great importance of the charge? 
Testing on them, in relation tothe welfare of the students of thisris^- 
ing Institution, have been solicitous to frame such a system of regu- 
lations, as should at once approve themselves to the understand- 
ings of the pupils, accelerate the progress of their education, im- 
prove and protect their morals, and, at the same time, impart 
confidence and satisfaction to their parents, guardians, and Mends. 
These regulations, it is expected, the students, having deliber- 
ately assented and substribed to them, will sacredly observe ; and 
that the Faculty, in giving them entire effect, will be supported 
by the judicious patron as well as by the Trustees. 

The College, in relation to the worship of God, recognises no 
sectarian principle. Although religious devotions are statedly 
observed in the chapel every Sabbath, at the request of any 
parent or guardian, the students have liberty to attend sanc- 
tuary privileges wherever it may be approved. The Trustees, 
however, earnestly recommend, that where immediate connex- 
ions cannot be found, the pupils, in such cases, be placed, in the 
intervals of divine service, under the particular care of some 
experienced acquaintance. Without this, they fear that the day, 
sacred to religious purposes, may be transformed into a season of 
folly and crime. Too strong a barrier cannot be thrown around 
the youth to protect him from harm, when not under the irame- 
iliate observance of the President, Professors, or Tutors. 

It is, also, anxiously recommended, that visits to the City be 
requested as rarely as possible, being, when frequent, obviously 
unfavourable to those habits of studiousness, sobriety, and good 
order, which form the surest presage of future eminence. In 
this connexion, too, the Trustees cannot abstain from expressing 
their strong and deep conviction of the impropriety of much 
pocket money being allbwed to students. Their confessed object 
is not to spend money, but to obtain a substantial and valuable 
education ; and too great latitude in this respect, it is deliberately 
believed, does more injury to Colleges and to the morals of stu- 
dents, than all other causes. The Trustees beseech parents and 
guardians to take this matter into most serious consideration, and 
not to place in the hands of the students, the means, and the induce- 
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mentjto inflict the greatest injury' upon themselves and upon the 
Institutioif. 

They wish it to be distinctly understood, that all the proper 
College charges, exclusive of clothing, books, pocket money, 
andvacayons, but including tuition, library, "board, fuel, light, bed 
and bedding, room rent, steward’s salary, servants, shoe blacking, 
&c. do not ordinarily exceed two hundred doUctre a year. Ten dollars 
a year would, in theiropinion, be quite asmuch as ought, in any case, 
to be allowed for pocket money. They wish it also to be understood, 
that, while from their own habits and sentiments of freedom, the 
Trustees desire not to subject the students to the necessity of con- 
sulting some officer of the College for every the smallest item , of 
expenditure, yet if parents and guardians give too much indul- 
gence in this respect, they will find themselves compelled to 
adopt such rules as shall constitute an effectual remedy. 

The Trustees need not add to the pledges they have already- 
given, and the powerful motives with which they have, heretofore, 
found themselves animated, to spare no possible exertions to 
r^iise the Columbian College to a rank amongst the most prosper- 
ous and the most useful, in this or any other nation. 




LAW S, &e. 



CHAPTER I. 

©{RtttB of tue tiiCoIlesf* 

1st. rh? President, ^rofessors) and Tutors, shali constitute the 
'^Fm:ulty qf the CoUege, 

2d. It shall be their duty to execute the laws of the College ; 
to reprove, or otherwise, punish, such offences as may arise under 
them, or any misdemeanors which may not in these laws be spe- 
cifically recognised ; at the same time maintaining that kind, of 
government which shall be wholly moral and paternal. 

3d. The exemplary discharge of spcial and religious duties is, 
required of them, 

4th. They shall determine the times and number of recitations. 

5th. They shall appoint a cler>: from among themselves, who 
shall record their proceedings. 

6th. The Faculty shall assign to the students their several 
rooms, and inform the steward of the sam®> at the opening of 
each term, on the arrival of any student, whenever they shall 
change the room of any student, when any student shall be dis- 
missed, and when any student shall have leave of absence for more 
than a week, that in all cases proper entries may be made in the 
steward’s books. 

7th. Any memberof the Faculty may enter the room of any stu- 
dent, at pleasure, and some member of the Faculty shall visit the 
room of each student, at least once a day in study hours, and as 
much oftener as shall be deemed expedient. 

8th. Whenever a student shall be suspended from the College, 
it shall be the duty of the Faculty to communicate the case in 
writing to the President of the Board of Trustees, within three 
days after the same shall have been decided by the Faculty,, with 
a statement of the nature and evidence of the offence. 

9th. The Faculty shall always be considered responsible to the 
Soard of Trustees for their proceedings. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ilf eolle0e* 

1st. The general superintendence of the goyernnient and re- 
putation of the College is committed to the President. 

2d. He shall provide that morning and evening worship bt 
maintained in the College. 

3d. It is his right atall times to attend the recitation of any of 
the classes. 

4th. He shall personally superintend such branches of instruc- 
tion, as, in his judgment, the welfare of the institution shall re- 
quire, or as shall be assigned him by the Trusteed. 

5th. He shall preside at the meetings of the Faculty, at Ex- 
aminations and Commencements, and shall confer the Degrees, 

6th. He shall have authority, whenever he shall judge it expe- 
dient, to call a naeeting of the Faculty, in whose determinations 
his concurrence shall be necessary ; and, in cases of exemplary dis- 
cipline, he shall administer their decisions. 

7th. When the President shall be absent, any two members 
of the Faculty shall have power to call a meeting, at which meet- 
ing the chair shall be filled by a Professor, at the discretion of the 
members present. 

8th. Whenever, in the death, absence, or resignation of the 
President, it shall be deemed necessary for the interest of the In- 
stitution that his duties and prerogatives be exercised by another 
member of the Faculty, they shall devolve, pro tempore, upon 
such Professor as the Board of Trustees, or their Superintending 
Committee, shall appoint for that purpose. 



CHAPTER III. 

^voitumtu^ 

1st. It shall be the duty of every Professor to conduct the ex- 
ercises of the students in those departments of learning which 
shall be embraced in his professorship. 

2d. In case of the sickness or absence of any member of the Fa- 
culty, the members remaining shall supply the temporary defi- 
ciency. ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1st. It shall be the duty of the Tutors, except in any special 
C^se when the Trustees or their Superintending Committee shall 
otherwise direct, to reside in the College—to attend the tables 
of the students, and ask a blessing, or call upon such as they may 
think proper, so to do— to require students to sit at table in such 
order as the Faculty or Tutors may direct— and any one of the 
Faculty shall send from the table any student who shall behave in 
any respect improperly. 

2d..They shall require a strict decorum in the College buildings, 
shall frequently visit the rooms of the students, and present to 
the Faculty all cases of insubordination, delinquency, or breach of 
the laws. 

3d, It shall be their duty to instruct such classes, and to hear 
such recitations, as the President and Professors shall direct. 



CHAPTER V. 

SECTION I, 

Admission into College. 

1st, Candidates for admission into the College, shall be exam- 
ined by the President, or by two or more of the Faculty, under 
his direction, which examination shall be attended to uniformly the 
day after Commencement, and the day preceding the beginning of 
the ensuing term, and at such other times as the President or Fa- 
culty shall direct : any member of the Faculty may attend such 
examination. 

2d. The requisites for admission shall be — an acquaintance with 
English Grammar, vulgar Arithmetic, some judicious compen- 
dium of Geography, an ability to make Latin correctly, and to 
translate with facility Caesar’s Commentaries, the works of Vir- 
gin Sallust, the Select Orations of Cicero, the New Testament 
in Greek, and Graeca Minora ; and for an advanced standing, the 
studies of the class up to the time of admittance. No applicant, 
however, shall be admitted without satisfactory credentials of a 
good moral character ; nor from any other College, without a 
certificate of having left it without just cause for censure. , 

3d. Immediately after his admission, each student shall apply 
to the Treasurer for a copy of the College Laws, (for which he 
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shall pay twenty-five cents,) which he is bound sacredly to observe, 
under the penalty of private admonition, public admonition, sus- 
pension, or expulsion, as the nature and aggravation of offences 
may require ; and ignorance of the Law shall never b© admitted 
as an excuse for any violation of these Rules. No student shall 
be admitted to the recitations of the Gollege, until he shall have 
publicly subscribed, immediately after morning or evening 
prayers, the following declaration, to be recorded in a book to be 
kept by the Faculty for that purpose : 

“ We^ whose names are underwritten^ being admitted as students 
in the Columbian College in the District of Columbia, have read 
with care and attention the Laws of said College, and do hereby 
solemnly firomise to obey them. This declaration we make on our 
faith and honotir." 

This public assent to the Laws shall be renewed at the begin- 
ning of each term. 

4th. Each student, immediately after his admission into the 
College, shall report himself to the steward, that his name may 
be entered on the steward’s book ; and, while he continues a 
member of College, shall do the same at the beginning of each 
term, and on his return after any absence of more than a week ; 
nor shall he be allowed to attend recitation or lecture, without a 
note from the steward, certifying that he has thus reported him- 
self. 

5th. Each student, on his admission into College, shall pay 
ten dollars for entrance, and, at the beginning of each Collegiate 
term, the tuition charge for the term, viz. : thirty dollars for the 
first, and twenty dollars for the second, each year ; also, if he 
board in College, fifteen dollars' for the first term, and ten- dollars 
for the second, in advance for boarding. All other charges, viz. : 
two dollars for the first, and one dollar for the second term, for 
the use of the Library ; nine dollars the first, and five dollars the 
second, for rent of the room and furniture ; five dollars the first, 
and three dollars the second, for bed and bedding ; four dollars the 
first, and three dollars the second, for the steward’s salary ; 
three dollars the first, and two dollars the second, for ser- 
vants ; two dollars the first, and one dollar the second, for the 
cleaning and blacking of boots and shoes; thirty-seven and a 
half cents a dozen for washing. The boarding, fuel, and lamps, 
to be estimated from the bill of cost ; average of damages, private 
damages, whatever the amount, to be paid at the close of each 
term ; nor 4hall any student be admitted to recitation or lecture, 
without a note from the Treasurer, certifying that any preceding 
dues, and all requisite Advances, are satisfied. 

6th. The students, on leaving their rooms at the close of each 
terra, and whenever absent from any room more than two days, and 
those having charge of the keys of the Society rooms, shall de- 
liver the keys of the rooms, respectively, to the steward. In any 
instance of neglecting to do this, the student or studems-charge- 
^le with such neglect, shall pay the value of the lock and key 
of the room in question. 
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SECTION II. 

Meligiou^ and Moral Deportment 

1st. It shall be the duty of every student, boarding in the Gol» 
lege, and all others when at the College, to attend punctually and 
respectfully at the appointed hours, the exercises of morning 
and evening prayers, and all other religious services directed by 
the President or Faculty. It shall likewise be their sacred and in- 
dispensable duty to aittend the public worship of God every Lord's- 
day in the College Hall, or in such congregation, and at such 
times, as the President and Faculty may approve; Provided^ that 
students in the full communion of any pafticular Christian church, 
on presenting certificates of the same, shall have standing liberty 
from the Faculty, to attend the stated worship of God in such church 
on Lord’s-day ; and provided further^ that standing liberty shall 
be given to ahy student, to attend stated worship on Lord’s-day s 
at any one particular Christian church, when the request of the' 
parent or guardian of such student, expressed in writing, shall be 
presented to the Faculty for such leave to be granted ; but in' no 
case shall this standing permission extend to meetings after sun- 
setting ; and if any student shall practise any fraud or deception, 
to obtain such liberty as is contemplated in either of the provisions 
of this article, or shall violate that liberty by neglecting to attend 
such place of worship, or by Visiting other places without express 
permission frona the Ptesident or Faculty, or by any indecorum 
whatever, he shall be. deemed guilty of a misdemeanor,* for which 
he shall be liable to be deprived of every such liberty in future, 
in addition to any other punishment which such misdemeanor 
may incur. 

^?2d. The Faculty shall take such measures as they may deem most 
convenient and effectual, to ascertain all absentees from any of the 
Colleges exercises, either in the week or on Lotd’s-days, and par- 
ticularly shall cause a roll to be regularly kept, and called uniformly 
before morning and evening prayers, and before or at the close of the 
religious services of the Sabbath in the chapel', as often as they shall 
deem it expedient; and. the absentees shall be reported to the 
Faculty, at least once in every week, and to the Trustees, or their 
Superintending Committee, as often as required : but in no case 
shall voluntary neglect be suffered to pass with impunity. 

3d. A Merit Book shall be kept by. the Faculty, in which a 
rfecofd of the conduct of the students shall be preserved, their 
presenOe or absence from any of the prescribed exercises — their 
excuses for absences, add whether satisfactory or otherwise — par- 
ticular instances of impropriety noted — and damages, when the 
individual to whom imputable is known— —and whatever may con- 
tribute tb show the real character of each student ; which book 
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shall be laid before the Trustees, ortheir Superintending Commit- 
tee, whenever requested. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the students to“ Remember the Sab^ 
bathday^to keep, it holy on which day, except in the cases re* 
ferred to in the first article of this section, they shall not go bct 
yond the College premises, without previous permission from a 
member of the Faculty ; nor shall any instrument of music be 
used in the College, or on the premises, the said day ; and every 
departure from this rule shall be punished with severe reprehen- 
sion. 

5th. Every student is required to treat the officers of the Col- 
lege, his fellow students, and all other persons, with fespect ; and 
a violation of the requisitions of this article shall be punished ac- 
cording to the aggravation of the offence. 

6th. Whenever it shall be the pleasure of a member of the Fa- 
culty to enter the room of a student, it shall be the duty of such 
student to throw open, his door without a moment's delay, and re- 
ceive him respectfully. 

7th. It is the duty of every student to maintain an honourable 
and gentlemanly deportment in all respects. 

8th, If any student shall associate, with vicious company, or a 
person suspended or expelled from the- College; or shall play at 
dice, cards, billiards, backgammon, or any such games, or shall 
be guilty of contention, falsehood, intemperance, injustice, pro- 
faneness, immodesty, uncieanness, or any species of immorality, 
he shall be punished according to the aggravation of the offence. 

9th. No student shall throw a stone, or any thing else, within 
one hundred yards of any building upon the College premises, 
under pain .of severe reprehension, 

10th, No student shall keep a servant, nor shall he keep fire 
arms, or any deadly weapon whatever. He shall bring no gun- 
powder upon the College premises; nor shall horses or dogs be 
kept by students for their private use or pleasure. 

lllh. No student, without permission, shall be absent from his 
room after nine o’clpek at night, from the first of October to the 
first. of March ; nor after ten o’clock al night during the remain- 
der of the year, at which hour the doors shall be closed. He shall 
not remove from the room which shall have been assigned him, or 
lodge in any other room, without becoming liable to the severest 
reprehension. In case of vexatious deportment towards his room 
mate, or any other adequate cause, a student shall be subject to 
the forfeiture of the room he may occupy; and be removed to such 
other as the Faculty may assign. 

12th. Every student shall pay strict attention to cleanliness in 
Jus persoiij in his roonij and in relation to every part of the CoK 
lege buildings. He is prohibited from spitting on the floor, and 
from driving nails in any part of the edifice. He shall wash him- 
self, clean his shoes, or have them cleaned, only in the apartment 
appropriated fpr that purpose ; nor shall he throw from any win- 
dow, water, or any thing else whatever. 
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1 3th. Damages done to a room, furniture, or to any paf t of the 
buildings or premises, shall be repaired, whatever the expense may 
be, by entirely renewing the damaged part, when practicable, or 
if that shall be impracticable, then by making the damaged part 
as good and comely as when new, and charged to the person to 
whom it is fairly assignable ; or if done to a room, and the person be 
not known, it shall be charged on all the persons occupying that 
room, unless it shall appear that the damage was not occasioned 
by fault or carelessness. Damages done on any of the premises, 
when the authors are unknown, shall be assessed on the students, 
at the discretion of the Superintending Committee, having due 
regard to the records of the Merit Book. 

14th. If any student shall cut the railings, window boards, or 
any other part of the College edifice, furniture, ■ out-buildings, 
palings, fences, or treds, or otherwise designedly deface or injure 
the same ; or shall designedly remove or break any glass ; or 
shall make any marks, or write any letter or word on any part of 
the edifice, furniture, out-buildings, palings, fences, or trees, 
with pencil, chalk, coal, or in any other way, he shall, for the first 
offence, be publicly admonished, and for the second, suspended 
till a- decision of the Trustees shall be had, hut for the third 
offence he shall be certainly expelled. 

15th, No student shall at any time smoke a pipe or cigar, in any 
of the halls or public rooms of the College, nor in any bed cham- 
ber, nor in or near any of the out-buildings on the College pre- 
mises ; nor shall any student keep any ardent spirits, or intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind, except when prescribed by his attend- 
ing physician for medicine. 

1 6th. A person expelled or suspended from the College, shall 
not be suffered to enter upon the College premises without ex- 
press permission from the President or the F acuity ; nor ahall it be 
lawful for any student to associate with him. 

I7th. Every student shall maintain a sacred respect for the 
property of persons living adjacent to the -College. He shall not 
enter upon their ground, nor do any injury to their possessions, on 
any pretext whatever, under pain of severe punishment, independ- 
ently of his subjecting himself to the penalty of the laws of the 
country. 

18th. Students, when required, shall give evidence in cases of 
violation of the laws of the College. Every refusal to do this, 
^nd every kind of persecution or manifestation of ill will from 
others, in consequence of a student’s compliance with this re- 
quisition, shall alike be deemed a contempt of the Faculty, and 
shall be punished accordingly. 

19th. If any student be concerned in any combination to resist 
the laws of the College, or to disturb its order, he shall be signally 
punished. 

20tb. No student shall be pennitted to enter any apartment 
appropriated to the steward, without his permission, under any 
pretext whatever ; and any attempt to do so, shall be deemed an 
offence worthy of reprehension. 
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21st. No student shall enter the room of another student at 
any time without his permission, 

22d. Any member of the Faculty shall have power at all times 
to order students to go to their own rooms ; and it shall ^ the 
duty of every studenty in such case, to obey the order without 
delay. 

23d. No by-meal shall be required from the steward, except 
when sickness shall render special attentions proper ; nor shall any 
provisions be carried to the room of any student from the stew- 
ard’s department, except in case of sickness, requiring medical- 
advice. 

24th. No Clubs or Societies shall be formed in the College, for 
any purposes ffhatever, unless a statement of the design of such 
associations, with the rules- by which they are desirous of being 
governed, and their hours of meeting, be previously submitted, 
to the Faculty, and receive their approhation ; gnd such associa- 
tions shall at all times be subject to the directions of the Faculty. 

25th. During term time, no student shall visit the City or any 
neighbouring town, nor go more than two miles from the Collegey 
nor enter any tavern or public house in the county of Washington, 
without permission from a member of the Faculty ; nor shall any 
student be absent more than two days together without permis- 
sion from the President or Faculty ; and in all cases of unlawful 
absence, the Faculty shall have power to send their order fora 
student to return ; and in case of disregard of such order, or un- 
necessary delay in obeying it, he shall be suspended till a decision 
of the Trustees- shall be had ; but no deduction .shall be made for 
board, or any other College charge, on account of, absence in term 
time, except in special cases, in which such deduction shall be 
ordered by the Superintending Committee. 

26th. In addition to all other pains and penalties, any ^ student 
shall, be liable to be fined, viz. : fqr absence from the College 
without permission, and not excused, not exceeding twenty-five 
cents a day— for absence from any College exercise without per- 
mission, and not excused, and for tardiness, not exceeding ten 
cents — for neglecting to return any book to the library at the 
proper time, not exceeding ten cents a day — for injuring a book, 
or any thing else, at the discretion of the Superintending Com- 
mittee. 

2fth. Nb student shall, during term time, place himself under 
the instruction of any jperson not belonging to the Faculty, with- 
out express permission from the President or Faculty. 

28th. Any student shall have an honourable dismission, if his 
lawful parent or guardian request it : Provided his College bills 
are fully discharged, and his deportment during his connexion 
•vith the Institution has been correct. 
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CHAPTER m 
2TI|e Eftitravi;. 

1st. A regular, catalogue of the books belonging to this Institu^ 
tion shall be kejpt, with a record of the donors' names, as far as 
they can be ascertained, and the fair value of each book annexed. 

2d. Every studei]|t shall pay two dollars the first, and one dollar 
the second term, and shall be at liberty to take out books. 

3d. The Faculty of the«College shall at all times have the use 
of the Library, which shall be extended also to other officers of the 
College, and members of the Board of Trustees, subject to such 
fegulations as the Superintending Committee Shall adopt. The 
use of the Library shall be subject to such other modi^cations and 
restrictions, as the Faculty shall from time to time think proper, 
and the Superintending Committee approve. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to attend at such stated 
times as shall be proposed ' by the Faculty and approved by the 
r Superintending Committee^ and preserve a regular account of the 
books which may be taken or returned. / 

5th. No student shall be at liberty to remove any book without 
the express permission of the Librarian, or some officer of the 
College acting as his substitute ; nor, when taken, shall he lend 
it to another,- or remove it from the premises of the -College, with- 
out permission, under a penalty of one d6llar for ea€h offenccy 
and payment of all damage that may arise. 

6th. It shall be the duty of each student, to take s^pecial care 
of every book that he may take out of the Library, apd^ he shall 
always be charged for any injury it may receive while in his pos- 
session. 

7th^ No student shall be permitted. to take opt more than two 
volumes at a time. 

8th. Folios may be retained four weeks, quartos three, octavos 
two, and all other volumes only one week j but they may at any 
time be renewed on the record of the Librarian, provided no other 
Student has applied for the same. 

9th. No student shall enter the Library, except by permission ; 
and every student shall retire orderly whenever the Librarian 
shall give direction. No student shall take down or put up a 
book without permission of the Librarian. 

10th, All books, without exception, shall be returned to the Li- 
brary, one week before each vacation, and the Librarian, six day& 
before each vacation, shall report to the Superintending Commit* 
.tee> all books remaining out) and to whom loaned. 




CHAPTER VI. 

eotmntmitnints anlr WtQvm. 

1st. No degree, whether literary or honorary, shall ever be 
granted, except by a mandamus from the Trustees of the College, 

2d. To qualify for the degree of Bachelor in the Arts, every 
student shall have spent four years at this College, except in 
cases where students may have removed from other Colleges, 
or have entered on such advanced standing in this, as the Faculty, 
on examination, shall have judged proper. The candidates for 
this degree shall undergo a careful examination in the studies 
tliey ^hall have gone through. On receiving bis diploma, , each 
shall pay the sum of six dollars. 

3d. It shall be the duty of each student to perform the part or 
parts which the President or the Faculty may appoint in the Com-, 
mencement exercises. He shall make out a fair copy of his per- 
formance before the day of public exhibition, and subject it to 
the examination of the President before delivery ; and he shall be 
at liberty to iittroduce nothing which he shall have been instruct- 
ed to expunge, or that shall not have been previously submitted. 
It shall also be the duty of every student to attend in the public 
procession. The violation of any of these regulations shall render 
a candidate liable to lose his degree that year. 

4th. No student shall be admitted to the honours of the College, 
until all his accounts shall have been settled. 

5th. livery Bachelor of Arts, in three years after taking his first 
degree, shall be entitled to the degree of I^laster of Arts ; provided 
he furnish the Trustees with satisfactory testimonials of the puri- 
ty of his moral character, and of a proper advancement in the 
arts, or in either of the learned professions-. 

6th. Such persons as the Trustees shall approve, may be ad- 
mitted, qd eundem ; and all such honorary degrees shall be con- 
ferred in the arts, divinity, medicine, or law, as they shall consider 
advisable, and shall direct. 

rtii. Every diploma shall be signed by the President and Pro- 
fessors of the College, and also by the President, Secretary, and 
«uch members of the Board of Trustees as shall be found conve- 
«)ient. 

8th. The Commencement shall be held on the third Wednesday 
in December, annually. Candidates for the second degree in the 
Arts, are required to apply the week preceding. 
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CHAPTER m 
Etit 

* 

1st. A regular catalogue of the books belonging to this Institu- 
tion shall be ke{>t, with a record of the donors' names, as far as 
they can be ascertained, and the fair value of each book annexed. 

2d. Every studei^t shall pay two dollars the first, and one dollar 
the second term, and shall be at liberty to take out books. 

3d. The Faculty of the*College shall at all times have the use 
of the Library, which shall be extended also to other officers of the 
College, and members of the Board of Trustees, subject to such 
regulations as the Superintending Committee Shall adopt. The 
use of the Library shall be subject to such other modifications and 
restrictions, as the Faculty shall from time to time think proper, 
and the Superintending Committee approve, 

4th. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to attend at such stated 
times as shall be proposed* by the Faculty and approved by the 
Superintending Committee^ and preserve a regular account of the 
books which may be taken or returned. 

5th. No student shall be at liberty to remove any book without 
the express permission of the Librarian, or some officer of the 
College acting as his substitute ; nor, when taken, shall he lend 
it to another, or remove it from the premises of theCollege, with- 
out permission, under a penalty of one dollar for eath offence^ 
and payment of all damage that may arise. 

6th. It shall be the duty of each student, to take Special care 
of every book that he may take out of the Library, and^ he shall 
always be charged for any injury it may receive while in his pos- 
session. 

7th. No student shall be permitted. to take out more than two 
volumes at a time. 

8th. Folios may be retained four weeks, quartos three, octavos 
two, and all other volumes only one week \ but they may at any 
time be renewed on the record of the Librarian, provided no other 
Student has applied for the same. 

9th. No student shall enter the Library, except by permission j 
and every student shall retire orderly whenever the Librarian 
Shall give direction. No student shall' take down or put up a 
book without permission of the Librarian. 

10th, All books, without exception, shall be returned to the Li- 
brary, one week before each vacation, and the Librarian, six days 
before each vacation, shall report to the Superintending Commit^ 
,tee, all books remaining out, and to whom loaned. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

antJ ^iisena from tlie 

1st. There shall be two vacations annually ; the first from the 
second Wednesday in July until the second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember; the second, from the third Wednesday in December to 
the second WednesdSy in January. 

2d. Any student remaining absent from the College after the 
laws of the Institution require his retqrn, and being unable to fur- 
nish a satisfactory apology, shall be subject to reproof or degrada- 
tion, as the Faculty shall j.udge proper. 

3d. Every student shall be responsible for his moral deport- 
ment during vacations, in the same manner as during term time. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1st. There shall be a steward, who shall reside in the College- 
buildings, and superintend the general provisions and accommo- 
dations of the students, and such other concerns relating to the 
College buildings and premises, as the Trustees or their Su- 
perintending Committee, shall direct. 

2d. At or before the close of each term, he shall make out a 
statement of the expenses incurred for board, attendance, &c. and 
submit the same to the Trustees or their Committee, for assess- 
ment among the students, and shall adjust the account of every 
student under their direction. 

3d. All persons employed as servants in the College, shall be 
under his direction ; and it shall be his duty to see that every, 
thing is executed in relation to the accommodation of, students, 
that shall be required by the laws, or directed by the Trustees 
or their Superintending Committee, to whom he is responsible 
for his conduct. 

4th. He shall frequently visit all the rooms and apartments of 
the College, to guard against any injury or danger to the pre- 
mises, to report to the Superintending Committee any damages 
which he may discover to have been done ; and he shall use his 
utmost exertions at all times to preserve every part of the build- 
ings, premises, and other property, in the best condition possible. 




COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 




On Tuesday, July 13 , 1824 . 



ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 



ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

SOPHOMORES. 

1 . La Fayette, 

By Zaccheus C. Lee. 

2. Progress of Knowledge, ' 

By Thomas Harney^ 

3. Colonization Society, 

By Robert Ryland. 

4. Influence of the Republican Institutions 
of America on other Nations : in Latin, 

By John Bouhvave. 

JUNIORS. 

5. Patriotism, 

By Joseph Borrows. 
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6. Ancient Eepublics and our own con* 
trasted. 

By Ambrose L. White, 

7 . WMch contribute more to die develop* 

ment of the Resources of a ISTation, Peace or 
War? A Dispute, ' ‘ 

By William Collins^ 
John Brewer, 



JujsrjoRs, 

8. Modern Greece : A Poem, 

By James Jones, 

9. American and Grecian Character : In 
Greek, 

By John A. Bulfinch. 



SEJ^IOR, 

10. Marj, Queen of Scotts, 

By Alexander Ewell, 
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IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES* 

APRIL 19, 1824. 



Mr. BARBOUR, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

to whom was referred the memorial of the Trustees of the Colum- 
bian College, 

REPORTED: ^ 

That they have given to this subject the consideration which its 
importance claimed. The object of the memorial is to obtain pecu- 
niary aid, to a small amount, to the Columbian College, in this Dis» 
trict, whose prosperity, in an essential degree, depends on the success 
of the application. The utility of a central literary establishment 
has been so often presented to Congress, by the long list of illustri* 
ous worthies who have filled the Presidential chair, that the commit- 
tee are relieved from the necessity of adding any remarks of their 
own on this topic. They content themselves by referring to the fol- 
lowing extracts from comniiunlcations made in a series of years by 
successive Presidents to Congress. President Washington, in his 
message of December, 1796, in reference to such an, establishment, 
uses the following remark: “ Among the motives to such an institution 
the assimilation of the principles, opinions, and manners, of our coun- 
trymen by the common education ofa portion of our youth from every 
quarter, well deserves attention. The more homogeneous our citizens 
can be made in these particulars, the grCatei^ will be our prospect of 
permanent union.” 

President Madison, in his message of December, 1810, on this sub- 
ject, uses the following language: “ Whilst it is universally admitted 
that a well instructed people alone can be a permanently free people; 
and whilst it is evident that the means of diffusing and improving 
useful knowledge, form so small a portion of the expenditures for na- 
tional purposes, I cannot presume it to be utureasonable to invite your 
attention to the advantages of superadding to the means of education, 
provided by the several states, a seminary of learning, instituted by 
the national Legislature, within the limits of their exclusive juris- 
diction, the expense of which might be defrayed, or re-imbursed out 
of the vacant groundis which have accrued to the nation within those 
limits.” ** Such an institution, though local in its legal character, 
would be universal in its beneficial effects. By enlightening the opin- 
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ions; by expanding the patriotism; and by assimilating, the principles, 
the sentiments, and the manners of those who might resort to this 
temple of science, to be re-distributed, in due time, through every 
part of the community; sources of jealousy and prejudice would be 
diminished, the features of national character would be multiplied, 
and greater extent given to social harmony. But, above all, a well 
constituted seminary, in the centre of the nation, is recommended by 
the consideration, that the additional insti-uction emanating from it 
would contribute not less to strengthen the foundations, than to adorn 
the structure of our free and happy system of government.’^ 

These recommendations, from causes whose enumeration is now 
unnecessary, if, indeed, it were practicable, failed in their effect. At 
length -a few enterprizing and patriotic individuals attempted to 
achieve, by voluntary donations, that which it had been supposed could 
be effected only by the power of Congress. 

Their efforts were crowned with distinguished success. One indi- 
vidual in particular (and it is but an act of justice he i^ioiild be named) 
the Rev. Luther Rice, with an unwearied industry and an unyielding 
perseverance which prompted him to traverse every part of the Union 
in pursuit of aid to this beneficent object, contributed principally to 
that success. 

The funds thus acquired were faithfully and judiciously applied 
to the object. An advantageous site was procured and suitable 
buildings erected for the accommodation of 100 students. Application 
was made to Congress for an act of incorporation, which passed, 
February 9, 1821. This, however, was all the aid which Congress 
dispensed. The accompanying document shows that there have been 
expended on this institution g 80,000, g 50,000 only have been pro- 
cured; and, as a consequence, the institution is embarrasvsed with a 
debt to the amount of g 30,000. By reference to the same document, 
it appears that, although the college commenced its operation so late 
as January, 1822, it has already 93 students, under the ditcction of 
a faculty highly respectable for its literary attainments. 

The embarrassments, resulting from the debt, present considera- 
ble difficulties, and threaten, if not entire ruin, greatly to retard its 
successful progress. 

Under these circumstances, the individuals who have thus generous- 
ly devoted themselves to the promotion of this establishment, and 
who have disinterestedly pledged their independence upon the suc- 
cess of the college, present themSelves to Congress, with a view to 
obtain their protection by a small pecuniary grant. Congress being 
the only legislative body they can address, as they are denied by 
their locality, all aid from any particular state. 

The committee,, in reviewing the peculiar circumstances which 
characterize the origin of this establishment, its progress, and the 
great benefits it promises to society, are of opinion that the appli- 
cation is reasonable. It cannot be doubted, had such an establish- 
ment grown up, under similar circumstances, in either of the states, 
it would receive the-helping hand of its Legislature. Congress stands 
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iu the same relation to this establishment* from its exclusive power 
of legislation within the District. It may be objected* however* that 
the right of Congress to appropriate the funds of the nation to a pur- 
pose in part local, however national its effects* is questionable. The 
committee intentionally forbear to discuss this question* as upon it a 
difference of opinion is believed to exist* and as its decision is not 
necessary to the successful result of the proposed measure. 

In the extract from the message of President Madison* Congress 
is referred to a fund from which pecuniary aid may be derived, free 
from all objections, the public property within the District. This 
property was granted by the original proprietors* on the condition 
that its avails should be appropriated to the improvement of the city. 
It appears, by reference to a report prepared on this subject, that 
with sales already effected, and a reasonable estimate on the remain- 
der* the amount of this property is equal to S2,571,0l6j of this there 
has been expended on the public buildings S 1*214,292* leaving a ba- 
lance in favor of the District of S 1*356,724; from this estimate is 
excluded the expenses of rebuilding* which cannot* with justice, be 
charged to this fund* as thereby a national misfortune would be made 
to fall exclusively on the people of Washington, instead of the nation 
at large. If from this last sum be deducted w^hat has been expend- 
ed on the central building* and on all other public improvements in 
the city, equal to Si, 025, 9 16, there would still be a balance in favorof 
the District of S 330,808. In addition to the high authority already 
alluded to* the committee beg leave to refer to the course uniformly 
adopted in all the territories. By reference to the various acts of 
Congress* it will seem that a large portion of the public lands has 
there been set apart for the purposes of education. Vfithout a speci- 
fication they content themselves by saying that -j^th part of the whole 
land of the United States Has' been appropriated to this purpose. The 
committee* therefore, beg leave to report a bill dispensing aid, to a 
limited extent, to the Columbian College. They have been induced 
to grant the debts referred to in the bill* for two reasons. The one 
that they are within the District; and the other, that the larger debt, 
from the questionable condition of the debtors, will be difficult to col- 
lect. Its collection, or arrangement* may* nevertheless, be made 
available to some extent* when transferred to the trustees of the col-'^ 
lege. The debt from the estate of Mr. Lee, is for property sold 
within the District. 




